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duced with precision and accuracy from a few premises, by- 
intuition. Reasoning is not, as some worthy persons seem 
to imagine, merely a weapon of disputation, whose sole or 
chief use is in controversy. It is the only organon for the 
discovery of all truth which lies beyond the narrow precincts 
of direct observation and experiment ; and even observation 
and experiment, as we have already shown, cannot be prac- 
tised to any good purpose, or made the basis of anything 
except the shallowest empiricism, unless they are forearmed 
and guided by sagacious anticipations and correct logic. The 
study is not without its effects upon the style of those who 
are proficients in it. By fastening attention upon the matter 
rather than the manner, upon the evolution of thought rather 
than the display of words, it leads to the formation of a com- 
pact, nervous, and pointed style, which is the very opposite 
of the shallow diffuseness, the rambling and ill-jointed rhet- 
oric, which is now so much in vogue. Far the most forcible 
and concise writers of the present day in Great Britain are 
Dr. Whately, Sir "William Hamilton, and Professor De Mor- 
gan, all of whom are best known, in this country at least, by 
their contributions to logic. We are happy to add, that the 
style both of Mr. Tappan and Dr. Wilson is marked by the 
same characteristics. 



Art. VI. — Works of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Jared 
Sparks. In Ten Volumes. A New Edition. Boston : 
Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1856. 8vo. 

Sixty-six years have elapsed since the mortal remains 
of Benjamin Franklin were placed beneath a tablet in the 
Friends' Cemetery in Philadelphia ; the granite obelisk which 
marks the last resting-place of his parents is a familiar object 
to all who walk the streets of his native city ; but these 
graves, thus humbly designated, were, until a few days since, 
the only visible monuments of a name as illustrious as it is 
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endeared. His fame, however, had become so thoroughly 
identified with American institutions and life, that an artistic 
memorial is far more important as a tribute of gratitude and 
reverence, than as a method of keeping his example before our 
minds or his image in our hearts. Yet it is, on all accounts, 
a subject of congratulation, that at length we have, in the 
city of Franklin's birth, and from the hands of one of her own 
sons, a statue of the patriot and philosopher worthy of the 
man and the place. We embrace the moment when his 
story is revived to the popular mind, and his services to hu- 
manity are recognized anew, — and when the admirable col- 
lection of his writings, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Sparks, has just appeared in a fresh and improved edition, — 
to recall some of his prominent characteristics and his perma- 
nent claims to love and honor. 

The pervading trait of Franklin's character was allegiance 
to the Practical. Few devotees of knowledge have so con- 
sistently manifested this instinct, the more remarkable be- 
cause united to speculative tendencies which quickened his, 
intelligence and occupied his leisure to the very close of his 
existence. For the intangible aims of the metaphysician, the 
vagaries of the imaginative, the " airy bubble — reputation," 
he exhibited no concern ; but the application of truth to the 
facts of nature and of life, — the discovery of material laws 
and their conversion to human welfare, — the actual influence 
of morals, economy, politics, and education upon civil society 
and individual deportment, — were problems upon which he 
never failed to think, read, talk, write, and experiment. A 
striking evidence of this was his youthful disdain of the Muses 
(although he wrote quite a respectable ballad at the age of 
twelve), because " verse-makers generally make beggars " ; as 
also his preference in maturity for that circle abroad where 
the " understanding " found such exclusive recognition and 
utterance. " I believe Scotland," he wrote to Lord Kames, 
" would be the country I should choose to spend my days in." 
The history of the man is, therefore, that of some of the 
most pregnant of great external interests ; and his entire de- 
votion to them, to the exclusion of more ideal, vague, and 
purely intellectual subjects, arose chiefly from his peculiar 
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mental organization, and also, in no small degree, from the 
transition period in government, society, and popular intelli- 
gence during which he lived. Accordingly, he was so indif- 
ferent to literary fame, that the indefatigable editor of his 
works informs us that some of his most characteristic writ- 
ings were never intended for the press, very few were pub- 
lished under his own supervision, and nearly all came forth 
anonymously. His object, like Swift's, was immediate effect. 
In youth he studied the art of perspicuous expression in order 
to act with facility upon the minds of others ; but it was in 
order to disseminate useful knowledge, to enlarge the boun- 
daries of science, to advocate political reform, and to direct into 
expedient channels the enterprise, speculation, and party zeal 
of his day, rather than to build for himself a monument in the 
library or a shrine in household lore. What he achieved as a 
writer was incidental, not premeditated ; for he valued the pen 
as he did time, money, and experience, for its direct tendency 
to diffuse knowledge, comfort, utility, and settled principles of 
inference and action. The most deliberate of his writings, 
that is, the one which seems inspired least by a definite pur- 
pose and most by the anticipated pleasure of the undertaking, 
is his famous autobiography, and even in this it is evident 
that the luxury of reminiscence was in abeyance to the de- 
sire of imparting, especially to the young, the benefit of 
his own experience. For many years, indeed, the pen of 
Franklin was too variously employed, and dedicated too con- 
stantly to the advancement of immediate national interests, 
to admit of any well-considered, elaborate, and finished work. 
What his written and spoken word, however, thus lost in 
permanent value, it gained in vigor and in direct utility. If 
we glance at the subjects and occasions of his tracts, letters, re- 
ports, paragraphs, and essays, we shall find that they embrace 
the whole circle of questions important to his country and his 
age, — morals, the economy of life, commerce, finance, his- 
tory, and politics. We find in them the germs of ideas now 
triumphant, of principles — through his advocacy in no small 
degree — since embodied in action and brought to grand prac- 
tical results. A parable wins men to toleration ; a maxim 
guides them to frugality ; a comprehensive argument initiates 
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the plan of that federal union which has proved the key-stone 
of our national prosperity ; the farmer or the mariner, consult- 
ing Poor Richard's Almanac to learn the fluctuation of weath- 
er or tide, finds, besides mere chronicles of nature's mysteries, 
advice which puts him unconsciously on the track of provident 
habits, temperance, and contentment ; the patriot in the field 
is cheered by the wisdom of the sage in counsel; the ship- 
wright, the horticulturist, the printer, the lowly aspirant for 
self-improvement, as well as the statesman and the philoso- 
pher, draw wisdom and encouragement from his " words 
spoken in season " ; in the prudent household his name is 
associated with the invaluable heating-apparatus that saves 
the fuel and increases the genial warmth of the evening 
fireside ; in the disconsolate council of war his foreign di- 
plomacy and judicious hints warm the heart of valor with 
the prescience of success ; in the land of his country's enemies 
his clear statement of grievances and his intrepid reproof of 
injustice conciliate the nobler spirits there, and vindicate the 
leaders at home ; the encroachments of savage tribes are 
checked, the policy of colonial rule softened, the comforts 
of domestic life enhanced, the resources of the mind elicited, 
and, in a word, the basis of national prosperity laid on the 
eternal foundation of popular enlightenment, self-reliance, 
and foresight, by the oracles of the American philosopher 
thus casually uttered and incidentally promulgated. 

But while official duty and patriotism gave Franklin oc- 
casion to propagate and actualize so many useful and requi- 
site principles, — to become the thinker and advocate, — the 
incarnated common-sense of his country and his time, — there 
was another sphere of mental activity, another range of saga- 
cious enterprise, in which he expatiated with kindred success. 
This was the domain of science. When he was not required 
to apply reflection to conduct, and to deal with great crises 
in the political world, he turned with alacrity to that of nat- 
ural philosophy. This was his congenial element. " I have 
got my niche," he writes exultingly, " after having been kept 
out of it for twenty-four years by foreign appointments." 
He was, by instinct, a philosopher, — one whom Bacon would 
have hailed as a disciple, and to whom Sir Kenelm Digby 
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would have delighted to unfold the merits of the " sympa- 
thetic powder," Sir Thomas Browne to lament " vulgar er- 
rors," and Bishop Berkeley to explain the laws of optics and 
the merits of tar-water. Lord Brougham expresses the con- 
viction, that he would have promulgated the inductive philos- 
ophy had not Bacon anticipated him. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century the pro- 
vincial town built upon three hills on the coast of Massachu- 
setts was an excellent place for the education of circum- 
stances. Among its inhabitants were the most enlightened 
of the English emigrants, who brought with them the indus- 
trious habits, the domestic discipline, the taste for reading, 
and the love of thrift and enterprise, which induce and sustain 
commercial prosperity and municipal order. Questions of 
church and state, the conservatism of an old and the innova- 
tions of a new country, — the meeting-house, the newspaper, 
the fireside, and the school-room, — were their elements of civil- 
ization. The arts of luxury, the venerable in architecture, and 
the beautiful in decoration, had not yet superseded more strin- 
gent provisions for utility and comfort. The back settlements 
of the continent were exposed to savage invasion. The moth- 
er country, with her rich historical associations, her time-hal- 
lowed precedents, her glorious trophies of literature, her royal 
prerogatives, and her ancestral graves, was to the colonists the 
grand and mellow perspective of life, to which their New Eng- 
land dwellings on those bleak hill-sides and beside that rock- 
bound bay were the rude foreground, where they were to 
realize great principles of religion and government, achieve in- 
dividual prosperity, and eventually battle manfully for freedom 
and truth. Meanwhile honest subsistence, religious zeal, and 
the cause of education, employed their energies. Months of 
dreary winter, when roofs were white with snow and the har- 
bor a sheet of ice, alternated with a brief season of heat, more 
than tempered by a keen breeze from the east ; so that only 
their hardy maize and tough grass yielded reliable crops. Or- 
chards were their only vineyards, a good sermon their most 
available entertainment, and fast and thanksgiving days their 
festivals. The great event of the month was an arrival from 
England, — usually a weather-beaten craft, often ten weeks on 
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the voyage ; and her epitome of London news, the colonial 
agent she brought, the original copies of Pope's verses, Ad- 
dison's essay, or De Foe's novel, the new fashion for the 
" gude dame " and her daughters, and the watch or shoe- 
buckles for her husband, made themes for the street and the 
hearthstone for many days. The isolation of such a commu- 
nity, the fact that non-conformity had driven their fathers 
thither, the providence and frugality incident to the climate, 
the demand for foresight and self-denial, the force of public 
opinion, the distinction yielded to character, the comparative 
dearth of temptation, and the rigorous observance of family, 
church, and municipal discipline, though unfavorable to the 
more graceful and tender, moulded the sterner elements of 
humanity into an unusual rectitude of purpose. For the ex- 
panded intellect and free aspirations of youth there might be 
too much of the Puritan inflexibility and narrowness in such 
an environment; but as a means of acquiring the habit of self- 
dependence and self-control — the vestibule of more enlarged 
and spontaneous development — we cannot but recognize its 
inestimable value. 

The early circumstances, physical and moral, of men who 
leave distinct and permanent influences behind them, are more 
significant than we imagine. It was no accidental coinci- 
dence that reared the most fervent of false prophets in the 
arid vales of Arabia, the greatest of religious reformers among 
the cold heights of Germany, or the most fanatical of usurp- 
ers beside the monotonous fens of Huntingdon. How inti- 
mate was the connection of the civil strife in Tuscany with 
the shadowy and sharp features of Dante's Muse, of the 
sunny lassitude of Southern Italy and France with the amor- 
ous melody of Petrarch's numbers, of the fiery passions and 
stern hardihood of Corsican life with the indomitable will of 
Napoleon ! And who that knows New England, even as 
modified by a foreign population, by the facilities of modern 
intercourse and the liberality of an advanced civilization, 
does not recognize in the sagacity, prudence, hardihood, love 
of knowledge, industry, and practical consistency and wis- 
dom of Franklin, the vigorous training of that Spartan moth- 

vol. lxxxiii. — no. 173. 35 
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er, — the self-reliant discipline of that hard soil and rigid 
climate ? 

If the prime of Franklin's life was the critical era of our 
national fortunes, it was no less a period of literary and polit- 
ical transition in Great Britain. It was the epoch when His- 
tory assumed a more philosophical development under the 
thoughtful pen of Hume, when sentiment and humor grew 
bold and vagrant in expression through Sterne, when the 
greatest orator of the age recorded its events in the Annual 
Eegister, when humane letters rose in public esteem by virtue 
of Goldsmith's graceful style, when Garrick made the stage 
illustrious, when Methodism began its work, when the seer of 
Stockholm proclaimed spiritual science, and the bard of Olney 
sang the pleasures of rural and domestic life. Yet how di- 
verse from them all was the renown their American contem- 
porary won, and the method of its acquisition ! It is the clear 
vista to a humble origin and the gradual rise from the con- 
dition of a poor mechanic to that of a statesman and philos- 
opher, opened by Franklin in his artless memoir of himself, 
which gives at once individuality and universality to his fame. 
Who can estimate the vast encouragement derived by the 
lowliest seeker for knowledge and social elevation from such 
a minute chart of life, frankly revealing every stage of poverty, 
scepticism, obscure toil, dissipation, on the one side, and, on the 
other, of manly resolution, indefatigable industry, frugal self- 
denial, patient study, honest and intelligent conviction, by 
means of which the fugitive printer's boy, with no library but 
an odd volume of the Spectator, an Essay of De Foe's, trans- 
lations of Plutarch and Xenophon, the treatises of Shaftes- 
bury and Locke, an English Grammar, and the " Pilgrim's 
Progress," trained himself to observe, to write, and to think, 
while earning often a precarious subsistence in Philadelphia 
and London by type-setting and pen-work ? The play-house 
alternating with the club made up of vagabonds and steady 
fellows, equally " lovers of reading," a swimming-match and 
experiments in diet, conversation with " ingenious acquaint- 
ances," hard work, constant observation, and the habit of 
" improving by experience," exhibit the youth as he develops 
into the man, who, with remorse for the " errata" in his life, 
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goes on to reveal the process — available to all with self-con- 
trol and understanding — whereby from a printer he became 
a shop-keeper, then a journalist, and subsequently launched 
upon an unprecedented career of public usefulness and honor. 

The example of Franklin is invaluable as a triumph of self- 
culture. His name was not only an honorable passport among 
the learned, but an endeared watchword to the humble. The 
lowliest laborer of the undistinguished multitude claims a part 
in his fame, as well as the great discoverer or the regal patron. 
Never dawned a self-reliant character more opportunely on 
the world ; at home, illustrating to a new country what perse- 
verance, honesty, observation, and wisdom can effect with the 
most limited resources ; abroad, proving to an ancient regime 
how independent a genuine man may be of courts, academies, 
and luxury; — both the most requisite lessons for Which hu- 
manity thirsted, and both enforced with an attractive candor, 
a gracious consistency, a modest resolution, which no argu- 
ment could attain and no rhetoric enhance. 

Let us glance at the variety of subjects identified with hu- 
man welfare and apart from political interests, which, from 
first to last, employed his mind, and elicited either sagacious 
conjectures or positive suggestions ; — the causes of earth- 
quakes and the art of printing, the circulation of the blood 
and the cultivation of grasses, theories of light and the treat- 
ment of fevers, the manufacture of salt by evaporation and 
the arrangement of musical glasses, a remedy for smoky chim- 
neys and the tendency of rivers to the sea, husbandry and 
fireplaces, magnetism and water-spouts, the effect of oil on 
water, meteorology, the aurora borealis, toads, balloons, ther- 
mometers, and ventilation. He searches out the mossy inscrip- 
tions on the gravestones of his ancestors in Northamptonshire, 
and acquires proficiency in a foreign language after sixty. He 
is one of a commission to examine the claims of Mesmer's 
theory in France, and to protect St. Paul's from lightning in 
London. He could not watch a shooting star, glance at a 
metallic crystal, behold the flush of sunset clouds or the hectic 
on an invalid's cheek, feel the impulse of the tide or the greeting 
of the wind, examine a proposed law of state or a vegetable 
product of the earth, hear a beetle hum or feel a quivering 
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pulse, gaze on a petrifaction or a type, converse with a stranger 
or meet a committee, draft a plan or look at a machine, with- 
out feeling the plea of causality, striving to trace the origin of 
effects, and to infer a law applicable to the wants of his race, 
or the elucidation of truth. No experiment was too insignifi- 
cant for his philosophy, no task too humble for his patriotism. 
Open his correspondence at random : here you find precau- 
tionary hints for a voyage, there a sketch of an English school; 
now observations on maize, and again remarks on paper cur- 
rency ; to-day he draws up a plan of union for the Colonies, 
to-morrow a dialogue with the Gout; at one time he invents 
a letter from China, and at another counsels the settler be- 
yond the Alleghanies. Commerce one moment and a jeu 
cPesprit the next, advice to a Yankee tradesman and a baga- 
telle for a Parisian lady, seem equally congenial themes ; a 
state paper and a proverb, allegory and statistics, the way to 
save money and the way to form a government, an article for 
the " Busy Body," a fable for the Almanac, and an epitaph for 
himself, — health, finance, natural history, the story of " The 
Whistle," — a theory of water-spouts, and " Cool Thoughts on 
Public Affairs," — alternately occupy his pen; and to deter- 
mine how many valuable precedents were established, what 
useful principles were realized, and what impulse was given to 
individual minds and to social progress by his enlightened 
activity, were as hopeless a task as to define the respective 
influence of the elements in fructification. He benignly and 
opportunely scattered the seeds of popular knowledge and of 
experimental science ; they took root in the virgin soil of a 
new civilization ; and the tiller of the earth, the reader of the 
newspaper, the frugal housewife, the public-spirited citizen, 
the aspiring mechanic, the honest tradesman, the legislator, 
the man of science, the worker, thinker, companion, writer, 
the baffled and the novice, the adventurous and the truth- 
seeking of America, caught gleams of wisdom, warnings of 
prudence, perceptions of law, moral and physical, from Frank- 
lin, which gave them a clew to prosperity and a motive to 
culture. 

As with all resolute intelligences thus spontaneously breast- 
ing the vast ocean of truth, vigilant for discovery and intent 
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upon deduction, his earnest confidence and patient search were 
rewarded by a signal triumph. Philosophy, thus loyally wooed, 
smiled upon her votary ; and Nature, ever indulgent to the 
heart that loves her, whether with scientific insight or poetic 
enthusiasm, opened her arcana to his vision. The history of 
Franklin's electrical experiments and discoveries is one of 
the most attractive, beautiful, and pregnant episodes in mod- 
ern science. The grand simplicity of his theory, the familiar 
apparatus by which it was tested, the accuracy of his fore- 
sight, and the unpretending spirit with which he received the 
fame incident to so great a result, form together one of those 
memorable instances of the conquest of mind over matter, of 
human intelligence over the secret facts of nature, which add 
the cognizance of new laws to the domain of knowledge, and 
brighter names to the catalogue of her immortal disciples. 
However temporary in their prestige, or limited in their abso- 
lute use, may be the other fruits of his studies, Electricity is 
identified with Franklin. It is the common destiny of scien- 
tific discoverers to be forgotten in the very progress they 
initiate ; the pioneer is superseded in his march by the ad- 
vanced guard, and what is a brilliant novelty to-day becomes 
a familiar truth to-morrow. The modern chemist forgets the 
alchemist who, amid his illusive researches, brought to light 
some of the very principles that subserve later and more use- 
ful inquiries. The astronomer, as he sees through a telescope 
undreamed of by the Chaldeans a new planet wheel into the 
field of vision, bestows no thought upon the isolated and 
self-denying astrologer, who, in the fanciful task of casting 
nativities, systematized the first rude alphabet of the stars, 
which modern science has elaborated into that "poetry of 
heaven " whereby genius keeps vigil, and the trackless sea is 
navigated without perplexity. But it is otherwise with the 
initiation of an absolutely new branch of knowledge. When 
Franklin drew down the lightning and identified it with elec- 
tricity, he for ever allied his name to a subtile element, whose 
every subsequent revelation is associated with the kite and 
key, the thunder and the conductor, the benign image and 
endeared name of the Boston printer, the Philadelphia sage, 
and the American patriot. The vista his experiments opened 
35* 
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has never ceased to lead farther and deeper into the undis- 
covered mysteries of the universe ; and at this moment the 
element of natural science most prophetic of new wonders 
and subtile uses is electricity. The phenomena of conscious- 
ness and nervous sympathy point more and more to an 
intimate relation between the electric fluid and the vital prin- 
ciple. The most inscrutable of material forces, it appears to 
be the direct medium of sensation, emotion, and all the 
modes of interaction between material existences and the em- 
bodied human soul. As the most intense agent for decom- 
posing the latent affinities of matter, and generating forces 
of locomotion and intercourse, its wonders are but foreshad- 
owed in the electric telegraph, the application of magnetism 
as a motive power, and its use as a curative agent and a dis- 
integrating element. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
magnetic expression of the human countenance, especially of 
the eye, and the affinities of the individual temperament, are 
graduated by the moral as well as the physical condition, and 
are capable of apparent extinction through grossly material 
habits and perverted natural instincts, — facts which seem to 
confirm the near relation of the electric principle with life, 
emotion, and spiritual development as exhibited in organic 
forms. The prevalence of this unseen but ever-vital principle 
in nature, in the amber of the torrent's bed and the fur of the 
domestic animal, in the circumambient air, in our own con- 
sciousness of attraction and repulsion, of cheerfulness and de- 
pression, in the healthy and the morbid experiences of human- 
ity, would seem clearly to indicate that the sphere whose 
latent significance was first revealed by Franklin is limitless 
in its resources of power, use, and beauty. 

Franklin's varied aptitudes, offices, inquiries, and discov- 
eries secured for him a sphere of acquaintance and friendship 
embracing the widest range of human character, vocation, and 
renown. Among his early intimates were three colonial Gov- 
ernors ; Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant ; and Ealph, a 
writer of history and verse. He took counsel on national 
affairs with Washington, the revolutionary leaders, and the 
framers of the Constitution; confronted the inimical scrutiny 
of the British ministry and Parliament ; was the messenger 
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to Lord Howe, after a foreign army had encamped on our 
shores ; conferred with Gates, Schuyler, Adams, Hancock, 
Jay, Hopkinson, Morris, Jefferson, Livingston, and Quincy ; 
corresponded or conversed with Colden and Bartram on nat- 
ural history, with Priestley and Sir Joseph Banks on scientific 
questions, with Hume on mental philosophy, on a large 
diversity of subjects with Paine and Cobbet; was in intimate 
intercourse with Lafayette and the Count de Vergennes, Foy 
and Mazzei, Whitefield and the Duke of Orleans, Lord 
Kames, the Abbe Morellet, and Dr. Stiles, Madame Brillon 
and Dr. Robertson, Voltaire and Houdon, Darwin, Lord 
Chatham, Dr. Fothergill, D'Alembert, David Hartley, Diderot, 
and Madame Helvetius. From republican America to aristo- 
cratic France, at Philadelphia, London, and Versailles, in the 
court and the congress, the laboratory and the saloon, he en- 
joyed the best facilities and the most intimate associations. 
It is because of his readiness and versatility, his self-possession 
and independence, that in his life and letters we seem to behold, 
although ever conscious of his identity, at one time a grave 
philosopher, and at another a genial companion, a patriarch 
here and a man of pleasure there, the wary statesman to-day 
and the playful humorist to-morrow, — ever active, cognizant, 
alert, content, inventive, useful, wise, cheerful, self-sustained, 
provident, far-sighted, — the type of good sense and urban- 
ity, of thoroughness and insight, of tact and aptness. Nor 
was he insensible to that social privilege and consideration, 
which, in the retrospect of eminent lives, always seem the 
most desirable of their felicities. " The regard and friendship 
I meet with," he writes to his wife from London, " from per- 
sons of worth, and the conversation of ingenious men, give 
me no small pleasure " ; and he adds, with that superiority to 
circumstances and tenacity of purpose so characteristic : " I 
am for doing effectually what I came about, and I find it requires 
both time and patience." He elsewhere speaks of society as 
being his " dearest happiness." He tells us of his youthful 
zest for improving association when a printer's boy. His im- 
age, costume, manner, sayings and doings, as a man of soci- 
ety, are among the traditions of the old French court. One of 
the last-written descriptions of him, dated in his lifetime, is 
that of a benign and cheerful octogenarian, seated in pleasant 
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discourse under a mulberry-tree, beside his dwelling, exhibit- 
ing to his attached grandchild a two-headed snake. In a 
letter to Washington, written the same year, he says : — 

" For my own personal ease, I should have died two years ago ; but, 
though those years have been spent in excruciating pain, yet I am 
pleased that I have lived them, since they have brought me to see our 
present situation. I am now finishing my eighty-fourth year, and prob- 
ably with it my career in this life ; but whatever state of existence I 
am placed in hereafter, if I retain any memory of what has passed here, 
I shall with it retain the esteem, respect, and affection, with which I 
have long been, my dear friend, yours most sincerely," &c. 

Parallel with his devotion to scientific inquiry was a cease- 
less activity for the public good, — wherein his career is emi- 
nently distinguished from that of the majority of modern phi- 
losophers. One of the earliest projectors of the conquest of 
Canada, he was also an efficient agent in raising troops for 
the unfortunate Braddock. We find him vigorously at work 
throughout the scale of official duty and volunteer patriot- 
ism, at home and abroad, through the press and in society ; 
speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, a postmaster, on 
committees, promoting the culture of silk in America, en- 
lightening the British public on colonial affairs, bringing from 
Europe the latest facts in science and polity for the benefit of 
his own countrymen, casting type at Passy for a Philadelphia 
journal, interceding for prisoners of war, planning maritime 
expeditions with Paul Jones, befriending Captain Cook, ex- 
citing French sympathy for the American cause and baffling 
English prejudice, a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, framing treaties of alliance for his native land, the coun- 
sellor of the exile, the adviser of the official, a commissioner 
to Versailles, a delegate to the Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States, — a versatile and respon- 
sible series of occupations, enough to furnish alone the ma- 
terials of a noble and distinguished life, and yet constituting 
but a single phase of the illustrious career of Franklin. 

The silent dignity with which he was content, amid the 
inevitable attacks, and even insults, misrepresentations, and 
sneers, which attend success in every path and superiority of 
whatever kind, is one of the most admirable traits of Frank- 
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lin's character, and one that was generously acknowledged 
by his opponents when the tide of prejudice and animosity 
ebbed. He met the caprices of delegated authority, the jeal- 
ousy of his colleagues, the injustice of his political antago- 
nists, the tirade of the Solicitor-General of the Crown, the 
attempts at bribery and intimidation, with a serene and un- 
demonstrative resolution. "My rule is," he said, "to go 
straight forward in doing what appears to me right at the 
time, leaving the consequences to Providence. I wish every 
kind of prosperity to my friends, and forgive my enemies." 

If there were no blemishes in this picture, it would scarcely 
be human; but the blemishes are casual, and like flitting 
shadows, of vague import, while through and above them the 
bland and sagacious, the honest and wise lineaments tran- 
quilly beam. The spirit of calculation, the narrowness of 
prudence, the limits of a matter-of-fact vision, the gallantries 
tolerated by the social standard of the times, the absence of 
that impulse and abandon, that generous and ardent mood 
which seems inseparable from the noblest and most aspiring 
natures, sometimes render Franklin too exclusively a provi- 
dent utilitarian and a creature of the immediate, to satisfy our 
loftiest ideal of character or our sympathies with genius as 
spontaneously and unconsciously manifest. Gossip has be- 
queathed hints of amours that derogate somewhat from the 
gravity of the sage ; partisan spite has whispered of a too 
selfish estimate of the chances of expediency ; and there are 
those who find in the doctrine and practice of the American 
philosopher an undue estimate of thrift, and an illustration of 
the creed that man "lives by bread alone," which chills en- 
thusiasm and subdues praise ; but when we contemplate the 
amount of enduring good he achieved, the value of his scien- 
tific discoveries, the uprightness, self-devotion, and consistency 
of the man, the loyal activity of the patriot, and the interests 
he promoted, the habits he exemplified, the truths he made vi- 
tal, and the prosperity he initiated, our sense of obligation, our 
admiration of his practical wisdom, and our love of his geni- 
al usefulness, merge critical objection in honor and gratitude. 
What is the flippant sarcasm of the queer Madame du Barry, 
that he ate asparagus like a savage, to intellectual Hume's 
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assertion, " America has sent us many good things, gold, sil- 
ver, sugar, tobacco, indigo, &c, — but you are the first philos- 
opher " ? If, on the one hand, his having embraced Voltaire 
in the presence of the French Academy be cited as proof of 
persiflage, on the other, his frank expression of religious con- 
victions to Dr. Stiles evidences a deliberate faith in things 
unseen and eternal. If the graphic pen of Mrs. Grant, in 
depicting the candid graces of colonial life in America, attrib- 
utes the subsequent devotion to gain to the economical max- 
ims of Franklin, the sacred opinion of "Washington affords a 
more just view of the legitimate rank their author held in the 
affections of his countrymen. ". If to be venerated for benev- 
olence, if to be admired for talents, if to be esteemed for 
patriotism, if to be beloved for philanthropy, can gratify the 
human mind, you must have the pleasing consolation to 
know that you have not lived in vain." 

It must be confessed that the spiritual was not developed 
in Franklin's nature in proportion to the scientific element, 
and, as an inevitable consequence, religion was a grand 
social interest, or at most a private conviction, rather than a 
matter of profession or of sentiment. It is probable that an 
early, and not auspicious, familiarity with the conflicts of 
sects, confirmed his aversion to a merely doctrinal faith. He 
was conversant, in his native town and in his adopted home, 
respectively with the two extremes of prescriptive belief and 
strongly marked individualism, as displayed by the Puritans 
and the Quakers, and found enough of vital piety and moral 
worth in both to emancipate him from superstitious reliance 
on a positive creed. But there is ample evidence that he rec- 
ognized those broad and eternal truths which lie at the basis 
of all religion. He seems to have profoundly felt his respon- 
sibleness to a higher than earthly power ; everywhere he be- 
held a wise and beneficent Creator, in the operation of mate- 
rial and moral laws ; always he sought the traces of Divine 
wisdom in the universe and in events. We find him advising 
his daughter to rely more upon prayer than sermons ; recog- 
nizing the hand of Providence in the destinies of his country ; 
moving a resolution for devotional services in the Convention 
that framed the Constitution ; preparing an abridgment of 
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the ritual ; and, in his last days, enjoying those devotional 
poems which have so long endeared the name of Watts. It 
is not so much the comparative silence of Franklin on relig- 
ious, or rather sectarian questions, which has given rise to a 
vague notion of his scepticism and indifference, as the fact 
that he acknowledged deistical opinions in youth, subse- 
quently worked almost exclusively in the sphere of material 
interests, and was intimately associated with the infidel phi- 
losophers of France. Other affinities than those of specu- 
lative opinions, however, allied him to a class of men whose 
names have become watchwords of unbelief; literature and 
science, government and philosophy, were themes of mutual 
investigation common to them and him ; and if, in order to 
attest their sense of his intelligence and republicanism, they 
placed his bust upon the altar of the Jacobin Club with those 
of Brutus, Helvetius, Mirabeau, and Rousseau, it was chiefly 
because, like those friends of popular freedom and social re- 
form, he had proved himself an independent thinker and a 
noble devotee of human progress, and because, to the vague 
though eloquent sentiment of social amelioration kindled by 
Jean Jacques, his practical sagacity had given actual em- 
bodiment. Few men, indeed, have lived, whose time, mind, 
and resources were more wisely and conscientiously directed 
to the elevation of society, the enlightenment of the mass, and 
the improvement of human condition. He was indisputably 
one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Except in a scientific direction, however, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the spirit of Franklin's precepts and theories 
is not adapted to beguile us " along the line of infinite de- 
sires " ; his wisdom was applicable to the immediate and the 
essential in daily and common life ; he dealt chiefly with 
details ; he advocated habits, ideas, and methods based on 
positive utility, — success as derived from patient and gradual 
but determined action, minute observation, careful practice, 
rather than from broad generalization, daring achievement, 
or the imagination and enthusiasm which so often prove 
intuitive means of triumph, which are indispensable in art, 
and constitute the difference between the process of genius 
and that of talent. There is nothing certain, he used to say, 
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but death and taxes ; happiness he believed the aggregate of 
small satisfactions, rather than the instant realization of a great 
hope ; and fortune he regarded as the reward of assiduity and 
prudence, rather than of prosperous adventure or of daring 
enterprise. Compared with the ephemeral impulses, the ob- 
scure theories, the visionary and uncertain principles in vogue 
elsewhere, and before and since his day, there was incalculable 
value in his maxims and example. But it would be gross 
injustice to the versatile and comprehensive nature of man, 
to the aspirations of exalted minds, to the facts of spiritual 
philosophy, to the needs of immortal instincts, to the faith of 
the soul, the annals of genius, and the possible elevation of 
society, to admit that he supplied more than the mate- 
rial basis of human progress or the external conditions of 
individual development. What the ballast is to the ship, the 
trellis to the vine, health of body to activity of mind, that 
was Franklin's social philosophy to human welfare, — all- 
important as a means, inadequate as a final provision, — a 
method of insuring the co-operation of natural aids, and fos- 
tering intrinsic resources, whereby the higher elements may 
freely do their work, and man, sustained by favorable circum- 
stances, and unhampered by want, neglect, and improvi- 
dence, may the more certainly enjoy, aspire, love, conceive, 
expand, and labor according to the noblest inspiration and 
the grandest scope of his nature and his destiny. 

If we compare the life of Franklin, as a whole, with that 
of other renowned philosophers, we find that the isolated 
self-devotion, the egotism and vanity, which too often dero- 
gate from the interest and dignity of their characters as 
men, do not mar the unity of the tranquil, honest, and be- 
nign disposition which lends a gracious charm to the Ameri- 
can philosopher. Archimedes invented warlike machines to 
overthrow the invaders of his country ; but his heart did not 
warm like Franklin's, nor did his brain work to devise the 
means of elevating his poor and ignorant fellow-citizens in 
the scale of knowledge and self-government. Newton pro- 
claimed vast and universal laws ; but there was in his temper 
a morbid tenacity of personal fame, beside which the dis- 
interested zeal of Franklin is beautiful. The scope of Frank- 
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lin's research was limited in comparison with that of Hum- 
boldt ; but, unsustained, like that noble savant, by royal pa- 
tronage, he sacrificed his love of science for half his lifetime 
to the cause of his country. Arago excelled him in the 
power of rhetorical eulogy of the votaries of their* common 
pursuits ; but while the French philosopher spoke eloquently 
to a learned Academy, the American had a people for his 
audience, and disseminated among them truths vital to their 
progress and happiness, in a diction so clear, direct, and con- 
vincing, that it won them simultaneously to the love of sci- 
ence and the practice of wisdom. 

When he was released from official care, his mental activ- 
ity, though unremitted, was singularly genial; and to this 
characteristic of the philosophical temperament we attribute 
his self-possession, rational enjoyment, and consequent lon- 
gevity ; for, of all pursuits, that which has for its aim general 
knowledge and the discovery and application of truth, while 
it raises the mind above casual disturbance, supplies it with 
an object at once unimpassioned and attractive, serene yet 
absorbing, a motive in social intercourse and a resource in 
seclusion. Just before Thierry's recent death, although he 
was long a martyr to disease, he remarked to a friend : " Had 
I to begin my life again, I would again set out in the path 
which has led me to where I am. Blind and suffering, with- 
out hope and without intermission, I may say, without giving 
testimony which can be suspected, there is something in this 
world better than material pleasure, better than fortune, better 
than health itself, — and this is attachment to science." Of 
this good Franklin was a large partaker, and we cannot but 
imagine the delight and sympathy with which he would have 
followed the miraculous progress of the modern sciences 
and of those ideas of which he beheld but the dawn. " I 
have sometimes almost wished," he writes, " it had been my 
destiny to be born two or three centuries hence ; for inven- 
tions and improvements are prolific, and beget more of their 
kind." Had he lived a little more than another fifty years, he 
would have seen the mode of popular education initiated by 
the Spectator, expanded into the elaborate Review, the bril- 
liant Magazine, the Household Words, and Scientific Journals 
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of the present day ; the rude hand-press upon which he 
arranged the miniature " form " of the New England Cou- 
rant, transformed into eleetrotyped cylinders worked by steam 
and throwing off thirty thousand printed sheets an hour ; the 
thin almanac, with its proverbs and calendar, grown to a ple- 
thoric volume, rich in astronomical lore and the statistics of 
a continent ; the vessel dependent on the caprice of the winds 
and an imperfect science of navigation, self-impelled with a 
pre-calculated rate of speed and by the most authentic charts ; 
and the subtile fluid that his prescience caught up and direct- 
ed safely by a metallic rod, sent along leagues of wire, the 
silent and instant messenger of the world. With what keen 
interest would he have followed Davy, with his safety-lamp, 
into the treacherous mine; accompanied Fulton in his first 
steam voyage up the Hudson ; watched Daguerre as he made 
his sun-pictures ; seen the vineyards along the Ohio attest his 
prophetic advocacy of the Rhenish grape-culture ; heard Mil- 
ler discourse of the " Old Red Sandstone," Morse explain 
the Telegraph, or Maury the tidal laws ! Chemistry — al- 
most born since his day — would open a new and wonderful 
realm to his consciousness ; the Cosmos of Humboldt, draw 
his entranced gaze down every vista of natural science, as if 
to reveal at a glance a programme of all the great and beau- 
tiful secrets of the universe ; and the reckless enterprise and 
mad extravagance of his prosperous country, elicit more em- 
phatic warnings than Poor Richard breathed of old. 

There have been many writers who, in simple and forcible 
English, by arguments drawn from pure common-sense and 
enlivened by wit or eloquence, interpreted political truth, and 
vastly aided the education of the people. But in the case of 
Franklin, this practical service of authorship was immeasura- 
bly extended and enforced by the prestige of his electrical 
discoveries, by the dawning greatness and original principles 
of the country of which he was so prominent a representative, 
and by the extraordinary circumstances of his times, when 
great social and political questions were brought to new and 
popular tests, and made the homely scientific republican an 
oracle in the most luxurious and artificial of despotic courts. 
When the intricate tactics of rival armies have been exhaust- 
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ed, the able general has recourse to a coup de main, and 
effects by simple bravery what stratagem failed to win. 
"When a question has been discussed until its primary sig- 
nificance is almost forgotten in a multitude of side-issues, 
the true orator suddenly brings to a focus the scattered ele- 
ments of the theme, and, by a clear and emphatic statement, 
reproduces its normal features, and, through a bold analysis, 
places it in the open light of day, and heralds the bewildered 
council to a final decision. In like manner, when vital prin- 
ciples of government and society have been complicated by 
interest, speculation, and misfortune, when men have grown 
impatient of formulas and ceremonies and aspire to realities, 
he who in his speech, dress, habits, writings, manners, and 
achievements — or in the exponent of all these, his character 
— represents most truly the normal instincts, average com- 
mon sense, and practicable good of his race, is welcomed as 
an exemplar, an authority, and a representative. Such was 
the American philosopher at once in the eyes of a newly or- 
ganized and self-dependent nation, and in those of an ancient 
people, in its transition from an outgrown to an experimental 
rSgime. 

He took his degree in the school of humanity, before the 
technical honor was awarded by Oxford, Edinburgh, and the 
Royal Society. It was this pre-eminent distinction which led 
Sydney Smith to playfully threaten his daughter, " I will dis- 
inherit you if you do not admire everything written by Frank- 
lin " ; and which enshrines his memory in the popular heart, 
makes him still the annual hero of the printer's festival, asso- 
ciates his name with townships and counties, inns and ships, 
societies and periodicals, — with all the arrangements and 
objects of civilization that aim to promote the enlightenment 
and convenience of man. The press and the lightning-rod, 
the almanac, the postage-stamp, and the free-school medal, 
attest his usefulness and renown ; maxims of practical wis- 
dom more numerous than Don Quixote's garrulous squire 
cited, gave birth under his hand to a current proverbial phi- 
losophy ; and his effigy is, therefore, the familiar symbol of 
independence, of popular education, and self-culture. Those 
shrewd and kindly features, and that patriarchal head, are as 
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precious to the humble as to the learned ; and in every land and 
every language, Franklin, through the prestige of a brilliant 
discovery in science and the fame of a wise patriot, typifies 
the " greatest good of the greatest number." Mignot rightly 
defines him as " gifted with the spirit of observation and dis- 
covery " ; Davy calls his inductive power felicitous ; Paul 
Jones augured success in his desperate sea-fight from the 
" Bon Homme Richard " ; and the memorable epigraph of 
Turgot is the acknowledged motto of his escutcheon : — 
" Eripuit ccelo ftilmen, sceptrumque tyrannis." 



Art. VII. — Hand-Book for Young Painters. By C. R. Les- 
lie, R. A., Author of the Life of Constable. London : John 
Murray. 1855. 

Mr. Leslie is well entitled to speak to young painters, for 
he has acquired a high and solid reputation in his art. He 
speaks, therefore, with the assured but modest tone of one 
whose theories have borne the test of experience. His book, 
which was published last year, has not yet been reprinted in 
this country ; but it finds a welcome among thoughtful artists, 
and is destined to become a standard work. As has been the 
case with many of the most valuable treatises on Art by Eng- 
lish painters, the main part of the contents of this volume 
was prepared in lectures for the Royal Academy. We are 
highly indebted to this institution for such results. Without 
that stimulus to literary labor, we should probably have had 
little or nothing from the pen of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
Fuseli, Flaxman, Barry, and Opie. We have hoped that our 
Lowell Institute might at some time call forth the silent tal- 
ent of our own country to give us full and able discourses on 
this fruitful and delightful subject. 

Mr. Leslie's views on Art are moderate and judicious. He 
does not take sides with either of the extreme parties which, 
like Whig and Tory in politics, ever have, and we presume 
ever will, divide the great realm of Art. He is an idealist; but 



